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When I was in Moscow during the summer of
1936 I met a woman doctor whose husband was a
statistician. Both represented the highest type of
the old intellectual, and both were comparatively
well paid. In addition to her medical work, this
woman was engaged in the translation into Russian
of material from medical journals in many other
languages. In common with many other profes-
sionals and intellectuals of her type, she and her
husband were living under the most deplorable
conditions, in quarters that lacked both privacy and
sanitation. I asked her why, in view of the govern-
ment's encouragement of co-operative apartments,
she and her group did not better their conditions by
such a project. She answered quickly that they had
already done so, that the apartment had been com-
pleted three years before, but that so far none of
the members of the group who had built it had been
allowed to move into it. The government had com-
mandeered it for housing the workers on the new
Moscow subway. Adequate housing for these work-
ers was considered a much more important prob-
lem, since the difficulties and dangers of the subway
project made it necessary to offer extra induce-
ments in order to keep the workers on the job.

But though Russia has not yet solved her housing